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Sir, 

I am directed to submit, for the orders of Government, the final settlement 
report of the Bareilly district with a brief review by the Board. 

2. The object of this review is to supplement, where necessary, the informa¬ 
tion supplied by the report, and to examine the results of the assessment now com¬ 
pleted for the district as a whole, avoiding, as far as possible, the repetition of what 
has already been said by the Settlement Officer. Allusion may, however, be made to 
the general conditions which influenced Ibe assessment. From its position near the 
bills, and the general adequacy of its rainfall, the district is ordinarily secure from 
drought. Irrigation is seldom necessary and when required is available. The 
precarious areas are small. High cultivation is the exception, but the land, as a 
rule, is of good quality. By far the greater part of the area is held by large pro¬ 
prietors, who regard their tlauds more as an investment than as hereditary posses¬ 
sions. The expiring assessment, if full, was just and fairly distributed and the reve¬ 
nue history of the district has happily been uneventful. 

8. The work of assessment, which, on a consideration of these circumstances, 
should have been easy and straightforward, is complicated by the necessity of first 
adjusting on a large scale the rents on which the revenue must depend. This neces¬ 
sity arises from two facts. The first and tbo most important is the extent of the 
area held by occupancy tenants and the nature of their routs. Occupancy tenants 
hold no less than 07-4 per cent, of the tenants’ area, and G8T5 per cent, of the total 
area included in holdings. And they are with few exceptions paying rents that are 
quite inadequate under present coinKti >ns. It is true that the incidence of occu¬ 
pancy rents has risen 27 per cent, during settlement, but the increase is almost 
entirely due to the enhancements whicli followed the last revision of the assessment, 
the effect of which was merely to raise the rents to the standard proper to the time. 
Here as in other districts, it is still the custom to leave the rents of oocupancy ten¬ 
ants undisturbed so long as the revenue is not re-adjusted, and thero has been practi¬ 
cally no enhancement of occupancy rents above the standard of last settlement. 
Secondly, though the process of conversion of grain to cash rents has continued, the 
area of land paying rents in kind, when the present revision began, was very consi¬ 
derable, and it was known that almost every tenant concerned would apply for 
commutation. 

4. It is scarcely an exaggeration therefore to say that the settlement has been 
one of rents as much as of revenue, and the circumstance has influenced the whole 
procedure of assessment It is on this ground above all that the endeavour to secure 
an accurate classification of soils is justified, and the labour spent by the Settlement 
Officer on this part of his work was by no moans thrown away. The same circum¬ 
stance adds greatly to the importance of the rates used by the Settlement Officer for 
valuation, and it is necessary therefore to discuss this subject somewhat fully. 

5. The subject of circle rates is noticed but briefly in the final report. From 
the ront-rate reports it is clear that these rates depended first on the rates for soils 
recognized in the villages, which, it appears from paragraph 17, are fairly general 
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and well known to the people; and secondly on a comparison with recorded rentals. 
The following table has been abstracted from the figures given in rent-rate reports 
to show the basis on which the circle rates were framed 




Area. 

Rent. 

^ Valuation. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Arpa from which rates f 
deduced. ( 

Occupancy 

Non-occupancy 

255,444 

88,344 

10,86,060 

8,74,467 

11,23,256 

3,44,126 


Total 

... 

14,60,527 

14,67,382 

Area excluded in calculating \ 
rates. ^ 

Inadequate occupancy ... 
Non-occupancy 4 „ 

Excessive occupancy ... 
Non-occupancy 

95,557 

2,184 

6,620 

14,708 

3,32,772 
5,248 
32,206 
07,033 

4,28,613 

7,743 

25,809 

64,503 


But the occupancy and non-occupancy elements in this table are heterogeneous, and 
the coincidence of the valuation with a total compounded of certain proportions of 
these elements is not in itself a proof of the propriety of the rates. In the absence of 
any classification or analysis of rentals to show from what part of the rental the 
rates selected have been derived, it can only be said generally that the rates are 8 
per cent, higher than the scale of occupancy rents, J3 per cent, below that of non- 
oceupuncy rents: that the excess, considering the description given by the Settlement 
Officer of occupancy rents appears to be small, but that the defect, compared with 
competition rents, is less than usual, and points pro tanto to the adequacy of the 
valuation by circle rates. 

G. But, except in the two tahslls that were first assessed, the circle rates were 
practically disregarded, and the valuations were almost universally made by what 
the tjcttlemont Officer terms ‘ village rates.’ These rates worked out. on the whole 
to a result about 8 percent, higher than the circle rates (paragraph 36). In the 
Nawfibganj tahsi'l the revenue proposed by the Settlement Officer wa3 nearly 10 
per cent, above the estimate founded on circle rates. • There is no need to repeat 
the criticism of this procedure which was passed in the orders on the assessment 
reports. Mr. Fromautle’s experience as a Settlement Officer and his thorough 
acquaintance with the district enabled him to make valuations that could generally 
be accepted as fair; and the remark to be made is not that his village rates were 
high, but that in some tahslls his circle rales were pitched too low, and were hence 
of little value for the purpose of assessment. The circle rates were unduly influenced 
by inadequate occupancy rents, which should have been discarded; and the village 
rates were in fact the fair rates described in tlio rules as those “ which the Settle¬ 
ment Officer by inquiry in the course of his inspection, and by analysis of the rent- 
rolls, has ascertained to prevail in fairly rented and representative villages.” It is 
upon such rates that those for the circles should have been founded. Had this been 
done there can bo no doubt that the rates would have been found applicable to a con¬ 
siderable number of villages in the circle; and the village rates, where employed, would 
have been mere variants of the circle rates. To such variations there is no possible 
objection. As the villages are few iu which the soils are exactly of average quality, so 
the cases are exceptional in which circle rates are applicable without modification ; 

aud it should bo noted, to correct erroneous impressions, that when modified circle 
rates are employed it is not necessary that all the rates should bo varied, or all in 
the same proportion. The rules allow the assessing officer full discretion in this 
respect. A slavish adherence to a fixed standard is least, to be desired ; but, as was 
remarked by the Board ou the report for the Nawabganj tahsfl, when circle 
rates have been judiciously framed they are of the greatest value as a check 
on the estimate of assets by village or other rates, as a guide to the assessing officer, 
and as a test of his valuations. 
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It has been necessary to make the above observations as the remarks in para¬ 
graph 35 of the report appear to indicate some misconception of the object and use 
of circle rates. In Baheri, the last tahsil assessed, as there is no practical difference 
between the total of the valuations at village and at circle rates, the first are evident¬ 
ly, as they ought to be, merely the modifications that are required to adjust average 
rate- to tho circumstances of individual villages. The general employment of 
village rates affects to some extent the inferences to be drawn regarding the 
standard valuation. The valuations at circle and at village rates compare as 


follows in four tahsils :— 


Circle rates. 

Village rates. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Alirganj 


... 3,41,900 

3,42,297 

Aonla ... 

... 

... G,14,865 

G,46,948 

Nawabganj 

... 

... 5,33,052 

5,67,504 

Baheri 


... 8,00,705 

8,07,570 


Total 

... 22,91,122 

23,64,319 


and it is evident therefore that the Settlement Officer’s actual valuation is not 
Us. 33,19,541, the figure given in Statement VII of appendix A, but Rs. 73,197 
more or Rs. 33,92,738 with an incidence per acre of 4’38 instead of 4-29, 

7. The results of the settlement may now bo examined. The questions of 
rent and of revenue involved cannot be wholly separated, but a review of all the 
matters that require attention will be secured by considering, first, the commutation 
of grain rents and the assessment of grain-rented land, secondly the treatment of 
occupancy rents, and lastly the enhancement of tho revenue proposed. 

S. In 9 of the 14 parganas of the district there is not enough grain-rented 
(and to affect the data on which the Settlement Officer's valuation rates are based, 
and generally the Settlement Officer has recorded his opinion that, while the grain- 
rented land in cash villages may be inferior, wholly grain-rented villages are in 
every way oqual to cash-rented and yield in fact more profit to their ownors. As a 
rule therefore the rates had uot to be lowered for the valuation of such villages. 
But when the Settlement Officer came to the northern part of the district lie found 
u tract which in the absence of cash rents required special treatment. The record 
■ I - demand from grain rents however was trustworthy, and the figures for 1890-1895- 
J 898, which were taken as normal years, gave an independent basis of valuation. 
The rates were adjusted accordingly, and it was found that they had to be fixed a good 
deal below the cash rents of adjacent tracts. Where necessary therefore allowance has 
been made in the rates for the fluctuating character of grain-rents. The result of the 
Settlement Officer’s operations, where rents are concerned, has been commutation in 
respect of 107,497 acres, the rent fixed being Rs. 402,493 or Rs. o - 74 per aero. 
The area, as the Settlement Officer points out, is in excess of the total grain-rented 
area held by occupancy tenants, a circumstance explained in paragraph 50 of liis 
report. In a few villages commutation was not considered desirable, and it is 
probable that the area iu which commutation is still possible is very small. 
Whether the new cash rents will be permanent is a point on which the Settlement 
Officer is doubtful: with a run of unfavourable seasons before tlm tenants get 
accustomed to them, he thinks, they will break down. They seem, however, to bo 
very moderate, since in 1894—98, the last years for which the figures are available, 

■ lie incidence of the recorded non-oecupaney rental, including both grain and cash, 
in Nawahgunj and Baheri, which are the only tahsils with large grain-rented areas, 
was Rs. 4‘28. It is obvious therefore that the Settlement Officer was alive to the 
necessity of caution, and it is a point in favour of the new rents that they are based 
.hi the returns of a period when “the seasons were Dot particularly good nor prices 
up to their present level.” As regards assessment it is remarkable that the incidence 
.if the accepted rental for the entire grain-rented area is as much as Rs. 4’41 per acre, 
l’rosumablv so much of this area as belongs to occupancy tenants has been valued at 
l he rate used in commutation, -i.s., Rs. 3-74 per acre : but if so the incidence of the valua- 
tion ou 99,007 acres held by nou-occupancy tenants is no less than Rs. 5 per acre. The 
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incidence of the accepted valuation is higher in fact for grain-rented land than for 
any other part of the rent-roll, but no adverse conclusion can be drawn from 
this fact, for-the grain-rented parganas, as Mr. Mocus showed conclusively, arc 
in every way superior to the cash-rented tracts in the south of the district 
(page 182 of the last settlement report). The slight excess of the accepted 
valuation over the valuation at circle rates must bo ascribed to the use of village 
rates. The point is one that engaged the attention of the Board in dealing with 
the tahsil assessments. They thought it possible that the use of village rates might 
in individual cases have led to over-valuation, hut in all such cases they found that 
allowance had been made in the percentage of revenuo to assets. Mr. Fremantle 
says that the owners of grain-rented villages, first from the enhancement of revenue 
and secondly from the commutation of rents, suffer a double loss in this settlement, 
and he has been careful therefore to make a special allowance. This circumstance 
accounts for the exceptionally small enhancement in Nawabganj and Baheri, and 
the Board consider that sufficient allowance has been made for conditions that 
certainly required some leniency in assessment. 

9, Enhancements of rent amounting to Its, 96,323 have been decreed in respect 
of no less than 207,650 acres, or 52 per cent, of the total area included in ex-pro¬ 
prietary and occupancy holdings. The amount of the enhancements decreed is 
substantially greater than the difference between the recorded occupancy rent and 
the rent accepted in assessment, which is Rs. 70,021. There were of course occu¬ 
pancy rontals which could be accepted for the purpose of assessment as a whole, 
though the rents of particular tenants were capable of enhancement, and tho area of 
which the rents were rejected as inadequate is only 130,274 acres (paragraph 37). 

The Settlement Officer has not stated the old and new rents of the area actually 
affected by enhancement, and it is impossible therefore to state the exact percentage 
of the enhancements deoreed on that area. On the total occupancy rental, which 
previously stood at Rs. 15,98,106, the enhancement is 6 per cent. The new rental 
after enhancement is less than the valuation at circle rates, which again is some 
3 percent, below the valuation at village rates, and the enhancement therefore 
cannot be considered excessive. 

10. The revenuo has been enhanced 12-7 per cent., and it remains to inquire 
whether this enhancement is fair and .sufficient. The answer must depend chiefly 
on tho course of prices and routs during the term of the expiring settlement, but 
before this question is considered, it may be well to allude to the subject of trans¬ 
fers which is mentioned by the Settlement Officer in his 27th paragraph. The con¬ 
clusion of the Settlement Officer is that little land lias passed from the hereditary 
landowning classes into the hands of money-lenders; and even if the figures were 
more unfavourable the Board would repeat an observation made on the assessment 
report of tahsil Aonla, that a large number of transfers is not in itself a proof of 
severity in the revenue demand : thus in the neighbouring district of Budaun, where 
the old assessment was notoriously light, the revenue of land transferred in the 
course of a 30 years’settlement was unless than 60 percent, of the whole. The 
figures of alienations are also interesting as indicating a considerable rise in the 
price of land. The number of years’ purchase has increased from 10 36 in 1871- 

72_1875-76 and 13-28 in 1877-78—-1881-82 to 18-58 or 79 and 39 per cent., and 

the fact may bo taken as evidence of a substantial increase in assets. 

11. In considering the question of prices and rents the Settlement Officer has 
gone back to a time considerably before the last revision. As regards prices there 
seems to be some confusion. The Settlement Officer intended to compare the prices 
of the present day with those of the period 1839—07, but he is mistaken in saying 
that Mr. Moons based his assessment on that period. Mr. Moens worked out rates 
for the grain-rented tract,a by making an estimate of average produce, and for the 
purpose of a cash valuation of the produce be accepted the average prices for that 
period. But towards the end of the period prices had gone tip rapidly, and with 
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them rents: the revision for the most part rested on cash rents, and therefore on 
the figures of the latter part of that period only. It appears, however, on a com¬ 
parison with the tables on pages 60 and 61 of the old report that the figures now given 
as for 1839—67 are really those for 1860—71, and it is correct therefore to say that 
prices have nearly doubled. 

12, In comparing rents again the Settlement Officer has taken the year 1837, 
a comparison which if it were not irrelevant, would still, for reasons indicated by 
the Board in paragraph 16 of their reviesv of Mr. Moens’ report, be unsatisfactory. 
The fact remains however that it is difficult to make any aocurate comparison even 
with the figures of last settlement. It is true that the increase in occupancy and 
non-occupaney rents can be calculated from the figures given by Mr. Moens at page 
123 of his report: it is 27 per cent, in the first case, 43 per cent, in the second. 
But the movement in occupancy rents is artificial, and cannot be accepted as any 
indication of the real increase in the value of land. The only guide is the rise in 
competition rents, and here the comparison is vitiated by the nature ot the old 
record, the accuracy of which in the matter of rents, cannot be assumed in Bareilly 
any more than in other districts. The assessment made 30 years ago postulated an 
enhancement of rents amounting to 16£ per cent., but it is impossible to say how 
much of this increase should be assigned to occupancy rents, and how much to non- 
occupanoy. All that can be done therefore is to compare the present competition value 
with the incidence of the old revenue. The present non-occupancy incidence is4 - 43, 
and as the incidence of the old revenue per acre of cultivation is T83, an enhance¬ 
ment of 21 per cent, is indicated. The nou-oocupancy land is inferior to the aver¬ 
age; and, if allowance were made for difference in soils, the proportionate rate for 
the whole area would be 11 per cent, higher, or 4*91, and the increase would be 34 
percent. But enhancement at this rate is not a practical possibility. The present 
recorded rents are inflated by the exceptional prices of the last few years. There 
are sigus already that these abnormal prices cannot be maintained, and they certainly 
cannot be taken as the basis for a 30 years settlement. If a more stable basis, and ouo 
that is independent of the Settlement Officer is desired, it can be found in the records of 
a series of years. The papers for five years, 1891-92 to 1895-96, the last available 
before the revision of settlement, show an average non-occupancy incidence of Rs. 4’09. 
It is remarkable that the incidence should have risen by no less than 8 per cent, to 
Rs. 4 - 43 in the attested papers, but there is no reason to distrust the accuracy of the 
figures. The years to which they relate arc years in which the demand for grain 
rents was properly recorded, and the record of cash rents is generally trustworthy. 
On this basis, if 11 per cent, is added as before for the inferiority of the non-occu¬ 
pancy land, the competition value per acre is 4'5, or 23 per cent, more than twice the 
old reveuue rate. This result may be compared with the Settlement Officer’s valua¬ 
tions, and in the light of this comparison the assessment may be finally considere I. 
The accepted occupancy rental is considerably below the valuation at circle rates, 
but this deficiency is made up by au excess under all other heads. The accepted 
non-occupauey rental is 10 per cent, above the valuation, and about 4 per cent, below 
the recorded rental; allowance lias beeu made for excessive rents, but the incidence 
is still 1*27, and is considerably above the average of previous years. Tlie slight 
excess in the accepted rental of the assumption area over the valuation is due no 
doubt to the use of village rates. For the entire area in holdings the accepted rental 
almost coincides with the circle valuation. It gives au incidence of 4 27, which is 
5 per cent, below the average competition rate of 4'5 as calculated above. A further 
allowance of rather more than 5 per cent, is made in the percentage of revenue to 
assets, which is 47-4. The result then is that the increase in the incidence per acre 
asscsseiT is only 10 per cent. But with a cultivated area of 753,824 acres, the Settle¬ 
ment Officer has assessed 781,482 acres, which exceeds the area cultivated and assess¬ 
ed at last settlement by 2 per cent., and the enhancement in revenue is thus over 12 
per cent. 
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13. The assessments of the different pargauas a- they were reported have been 
pronounced to be moderate and fair; and the examination of general results, which 
Inis been made in the foregoiug paragraphs, p_»i.its to the same conclusion. The 
enhancement of revenue is more t han justified by the increase in the value of produce 
and the rise in rents since the last settlement. It has been carefully adjusted, and 
the greater part of it is covered by the enhancements of rent that have been decreed. 
The danger of assessing on rents inflated by the cxce ptional prices that prevailed 
after the famine has been avoided, and the assessmeu ts arc fuliy supported by the 
average rents and values of a period of normal years. The Board recommend that, 
except in the mahala referred to in paragraph 43 of the report for which assess¬ 
ments have been fixod for a short term, the settlement of the district be flually 
sanctioned for the usual period of 30 years. 

14. The Board agreo in the commendation expressed in paragraph 52 of the 
report of the services of the Assistant. Settlement Officer, Mr. Fergusson. This 
officer, as Mr. Fremantle remarks, showed considerable aptitude for settlement, 
and the assessments which ho worked out when in independent charge of Bisalpur, 
were satisfactory. Of Mr. Fremantle’s own work the late Senior Member, Mr. 
Evans, recorded a high opinion, observing that his assessments had invariably been 
made with great care and discrimination, with a due regard alike to the intcre-ts 
of the zammdars and the State. The present Junior Mem her desires to express his 
agreement with this opinion. The remarks that it has been necessary to make in 
regard to some of Mr. Fremantle’s methods in no way affect Mr. Hooper’s apprecia¬ 
tion of the fairness and soundness of his assessments. 
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A. W. CRUICKSHANK, Esq., C.S.I., C.S., 

Commissioner, Rohilkhand Division, 

To 

The SECRETARY, BOARD op REVENUE, 

United Provinces. 

Dated 15 th July 1003. 

Sir, 

In compliance with B. O. No. 423—I.-683A, dated 21st April 1903,1 Lave 
the honour to forward a printed copy of the Final Settlement Report of the district 
of Bareilly. 

2. The printed report was not received by me until 10th instant and is 
undated. 

As the tract settled by Mr. Fremantle is the same as that settled by Mr, Moens 
(with the exception of tahsll Bisalpur) the fully detailed report of that Settlement 
Officer, dated 19th October 1872, together with the Rent-rate and Assessment 
reports of Mr. Moens’ and Mr, Fremantle’s settlements contains every particular 
necessary to understand the physical features and position of this large district. 

3. At the former settlement the total area was 1,025,446 acres. Mr. 
Fremantle found that it had decreased to 1,011,141 acres. Of this the totil 
of culturable and cultivated land was 872,9S3 acres as against 884,5l3 at 
Mr. Moens’ settlement. Population had in the aggregate increased by 9’35 per cent, 
to 10,90,117: so that we should expect to find a considerable increase in rental. 
The total rent-roll recorded shows an increase from Rs. 13,14,753* at the former 
settlement to Rs. 23,39,327 in the year of verification of each tahsil. 

4. Of course there are many causes besides increase of population which have 
operated to augment the annual assets. Better communication by road and rail, com¬ 
mutation of produce rent into cash rents, the general rise in prices, expressed in 
rupees, duo, amongst other causes, to the depreciation of silver as against gold and 
other commodities—closer management by more numerous and equally needy 
zamindars—are a few of the many rent raising causes. 

The element of concealment of rent was also very largely eliminated from 
the verification of assets, or, when detected, suitable assets were assumed. 

The fact therefore that the net assets for assessment purposes had risen to 
Rs. 33,37,777 (after deducting Rs. 28,448 for sir allowance and Rs. 479 for 
improvements) need give no cause to suspect over-estimation of the annual value 
of the district. 

5. Mr. Fremantle’s paragraphs 1—7 deal with the nature of soils in the local 
order of their fertility, communication and climate. The rainfall averages 42'94 
inches in the last 20 years. The climate is to the south and centre healthy, but in 
the north of tahsil Baheri and part of Nawfibganj is malarious. 

6. The figures of irrigation in Appendix A have obviously been prepared 
on different systems in Mr. Moens’ settlement and Mr. Fremantle’s. The latter 
merely denotes the area found irrigated in the year of survey and is necessarily less 
than the former, which include much land irrigable if necessary but not actually 
irrigated in the year of survey. The soils are like those in Budaun in being 
Dumat, Matyar, Bhur loam and Khadfr, The highly manured soil adjacent to the 
site is the usual gauhani, 

7. The details of the Important crops—cane and maize—are given in para¬ 

graph. 9 where Mr. Fremantle remarks that £ of the cultivated area grows kharif, 
and of this £ is double-cropped with rabi. Indigo had declined and poppy grown 
more popular. _ 

* No rent demand was recorded for on area of 290,108 acres paying rent in kind. 
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8. The particulars as to kind of proprietary tenure are given in paragraph 11. 
The large proprietors resident in Bareilly, Rampur and Moradabad own the 

bulk of the villages. 

9. In the matter of caste the largest percentages are— 


Owned by Thakurs 
then Pathana 

Brahmans ... 
Kayasfchs „* 
Baniaa ... 
Sheikha 
KurmU 

Other Muanlraans 


15-97 

per cen 

13-30 

i j 

12-52 

«> 

li‘68 

ii 

11-20 

t* 

9-04 

j» 

5-5 

h 

5 28 

*> 


No other caste holds so much as 5 per cent, of the area 
istics of the land owners are in paragraph 11 and are 
Officer’s point of view. 


Some of the local character- 
interesting from the District 


10. The chief cultivators are— 


Per cent oi 
total area. 

Knrmis ... ... 23*51 

Other Hindus ... ... ... ... ... 21*14 

Muaulm4ns ... ... ... ... 12*98 

The large proportion of resident tenants, 83'63, testifies to the diffusion of village 
sites in convenient positions. There is no general custom that high caste tenants 
should pay less than the ordinary rent rates. 

In paragraphs 14—17 Mr. Fremantle succiutly describes the classes and inci¬ 
dents of rents in kind. 

11. I have already alluded to some of the causes tending to raising the assets 
which are noted in Part III, paragraphs 13—23. It is cheering in these days of 
frictional relation botween landlords and tenants to bo assured that it does not ap¬ 
pear that there has been any pronounced opposition on the part of zamlndars to the 
growth of oeoupaney right. In fact the percentage of area held by right of occu¬ 
pancy tenants has fallen from 68 02 to 63 15 only. 

12. The history of the working of Mr. Moens’ settlement is briefly told in 
paragraphs 24—27. Though in the earlier years the crops were below the average 
and collections were somewhat deficient on the whole Mr. Fremantle’s verdict is 
correct that Mr. Moens’ settlement worked with little friction. 

13. The proportion of area transferred during 30 years, viz . 33*77 per cent., 
does not suggest any unusual loss of hereditary right, and the rate of area of private 
transfers—• 


Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

105,518 

50,30,100 

75,89,288 

to transfers under order of Court- 



30, 904 

2 19,103 

19,72,884 


does not arraign the action of the Courts as harsher than usually is the case. 

(The figures of area do not include the area sold in 1285—1289 Fasli.) 

14. Part V deals with the procedure in 6e'tlement and testifies to the 
care and discretion with which Mr. Fremantle carried out the Board’s circular 
orders as to survey, attestation, inspection, classification of soils, eduction of village 
standard rates for assessment circles, correction of rental valuation of grain-rented 
land. 

15. The allowance for proprietary sir, and reduction for improvements, though 
not large in the aggregate, were thoughtfully allotted and have received detailed 
orders of the Board and Government in the case of the assessment statement of 
each mahdl. 

16. The financial results are tabulated for each pargana and tahsll and for 
the district aggregate on page 14. 

17. The total revenue of the district of the expiring settlement was Rs, 
13,99,252 including Rs. 60,412 nominal. 
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Tho final assessment now sanctioned aggregates Rs. 15,81,765, including 
Jts. 72,028 nominal, to be reached by the following steps :— 

Its. 

Initial ... ... ... ... 14,1)2,670 

Intermediate ... ... ... 15,05,523 

the harshness of large aggregate increases being relieved by taking the revenue in 
graduated augmentation. 

With practically no rainfall in Rohilkhaml up to 12th duly, I do not feel 
disposed to discuss tho future effect of the settlement on the proprietors, but at 
present it is certainly a moderate assessment. 

18. The cost, too, works out to a not excessive figure per square mile—• 

Ra. 

Survey ... ... ... ... 70 

Settlement record ... ... ... 02) 

Assessment ... ... ... 48 j 


Us. 

70 

140 

210 


19. The statement of case work in Appendix B shows a large amount of case 
work gol through. In regard to the results being sound the columns showing 
appellate work testify to the general worth of the work. In such a mass of work 
“ finish ” muHt be subordinated to putting the case work through. 

20. Mi. Fremantle worked throughout this period of settlement work with 
great zeal, industry aud discretion and exacted good work from his subordinates. 

I fully agree in the Settlement Officer’s laudation of Mr. Fcrgusson’s aptitude 
for settlement work and of the satisfactory services of the subordinates mentioned 
in paragraph 52. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A. W. CRUICKSHANK, 

Commissioner. 






FINAL REPORT, DISTRICT BAREILLY. 


I.—General and Torographical. 

1. The district of Bareilly lies in the central submontane tract of the 
United Provinces. It is divided into six tahsils and further sub-divided into 14 
parganas. 

The figures of area and population are as follows :— 

Villages 2,115, mahdls G,0S6, area .,58G - 5 square miles, and total population 
1,090,117, showing an increase of 9'35 per cent, on the last settlement figure. 
Excluding the population of the municipality and of cantonments with the corre¬ 
sponding areas, the density of the rural population stands at 607 and varieg from 
519 in Famlpur to 692 in Mirganj. Agriculturalists number 636,744 and 
labourers 83,831, leaving 369,542 to be otherwise accounted for. 

The headquarters town is the only municipality; the only other town of any 
note—Aonla—has a population of only 14,383, and besides Faridpur, with 6,635, no 
other place has a population of over 5,000. The district is thus essentially a rural one 
and the density of population would appear to indicate considerable pressure on the 
soil. This is not, however, in my opinion the case: except perhaps in Aonla tahsil, a 
highly flourishing tract, where the population has increased considerably of late 
years, and in a portion of the headquarters tahsil, there is no severe competition for 
land and holdings are generally large. 

Agriculture is the only large industry, with the exception of sugar manufacture, 
which is of great importance everywhere and especially in the central portions of 
the district. 

2. The most prominent feature in tbe physical geography of the district is the 
Rdingauga river which traverses the area from west to south-east. North of the 
Edmganga area numerous streams which, having their source in the tardi or in the 
marsh lands to the north of the district, run south to join the larger river. In the 
upper portion of their course the land is level and rich, and the gentle slope of the 
country allows of their being largely used for irrigation. Lower down, more espe¬ 
cially to the east of the district, they sink well below the general level of the 
country and are divided from each other by high watersheds of sandy plains which 
form tbe bliur country of the Bareilly aud Faridpur tahsils. South of the Edm- 
ganga the Aonla tahsil is traversed by the Aril river w’hich runs in the same direc¬ 
tion. To the west the villages of the two rivers are fejiarated by the high sandy 
plateau of pargaua Sirauli, and south of the Aril is another tract of the same descrip¬ 
tion. For the south-east portion of its course in the district the Aril valley merges 
into that of the Rdmganga and the land of parganas Ballia and of the northern 
portion of Saneha bears a semi-alluvial character. 

3. Of the bliur upland tracts in the Bareilly and Aonla tahsils the greater por¬ 
tion is under regular cultivation, is very rarely fallow, and the crops of bdjra are some¬ 
times very good. In the Faridpur tahsil, on the other hand, much of the bhur is 
very poor and two or three years of heavy rains are apt to throw it temporarily out of 
cultivation; hut the rolling sand bills so common in Moradabad and Budaun are 
seldom met with. 

4. The remainder of tbe district may be divided into two portions according to 
tbe ancient distinction of “ dos ” and “mar”. The latter expression signifies the 
unhealthy tract adjoining the tardi. The soil is in parts good, but generally bard and 
stiff, aud it is seldom properly worked. This tract depends to a very great extent on 
its rice crop. Rent rates are of course low. Population is sparse and cultivation is 
constantly advancing and receding according to the results of past seasons and the 
efforts made by tbe zamlnddrs to attract tenants. 

5. The remainder of the area is a thoroughly fertile tract consisting chiefly of 
loam, though in Mirgauj aud Navvdbganj there is a considerable proportion of clay 
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soil; water is nearly always available close to the surface, population is abundant, 
and cultivation close. In the order of fertility the parganas might be classed as 
follows:— 

1st class. —Seneha, Kabar, Sirsawan, northern three-fourths of NawSbganj, 
southern three-fourths of Richlia. 

2nd class. —Mfrganj, Ballia, the RjJmganga valley, the southern half of Chau- 
inahla. 

3rd class .—The uplaDds of Aonla, Sirauli, Ivaror, Faridpur, the southern 
quarter of Naw&hganj, and the mar of Riehha and Chautnahla. 

6. Bareilly is the centre of a considerable railway system. Every tahsfl town 
has direct railway communication with headquarter and the district is well supplied 
with metalled roads. On the unmetellod roads there are but two or three bridges, 
and the northern half of the district is so intersected by streams and watercourses 
that traflie is almost impossible in the rains. They are, however, easily crossed in 
the dry season both by carts and by pack-animals. 

7. Lying as it does close to the Him&layan range, the rainfall is adequate and 
fairly certain. The average rainfall for the last 20 years is 42-94 inches, of which 
2’26 inches fall in the four cold weather months. The climate is generally good, but 
the Borth of Chaumahla pargaua, owing to the proximity of the tardi, the height of 
the water-level, and especially the badness of the drinking water, is at present very 
unhealihy as the decline in the population and the yellow faces and enlarged 
spleens of many of the inhabitants show. 

II.— AgKICTJLTUIIAI. CONDITIONS. 

8. As in the neighbouring district of Budaun, dumat, matiydr and bhur lcam, 
clay and sand are the soils known to the people and those entered in the settlement 
papers. The distinction between dumat and matiydr is, as a rule, well defined and 
easily recognised ; but with dumat and bhur the case is otherwise. Unless there is a 
distinct difference in level, these soils merge imperceptibly into each other; and to 
minimize errors arising from mistakes in classification as well as to provide for land 
which from any reason such as sandiness, impregnation with dsar, or dven inferiority 
of cultivation or distance from the village sito (for my classification does not pretend 
to scientific accuracy—is not up to the usual standard of dumat), a second class or 
dumat II was formed. I left only the worst laud recorded as bhur. Of matiyfir 
also two classes were formed—the better being that which grows the finer rices, or else 
a rabi crop of barley, gram or linseed after rice ; and the second class that which can 
grow only the coarser rices. In villages where the land round the homestead was 
markedly superior to tlio rest, a distinction was made by classing it as gaubaui, and 
this difference is generally recognised by the people. Lastly came khfidir (i) and (ii, 
which include not only the regular khadirof rivers, but also lowlying kh6dir land 
in the beds of drainage channels, which, oy/ing to liability to flooding, it is frequently 
desisable to distinguish from the ordinary dumat. In alluvial villages two more 
classes of khddir laud had to be added according to the depth of alluvial deposit. 

The following statement shows roughly the relative composition of the soils in 
the district:— 
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9. In the main portion of the district sugar is the most important crop, with rioe 
and wheat in close attendance. 

In the extreme north of the district the sugarcane juice is watery and the crops 
generally inferior. Its place is taken by maize which, with a second crop of wheat, 
occupies all the best soil every year. In the bhur country the better land grows 
b£jra one year, wheat or barley the next, and the^worst nothing but the coarser pulses. 
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Asa rale very nearly three-fourths of the cultivated area grows a kharffcrop,of which 
more than one-third is resown with rabi ; but the early cessation of the rains has an 
immediate eilect in limiting the double-cropped area. Poppy has been recently intro¬ 
duced and is now of considerable importance in the Aonla tahsfl and in scattered 
villages elsewhere. Indigo used to be grown in some quantity near Aunla ; but its 
cultivation has of late largely decreased, audit will probably soon be discontinued 
altogether. 

10. The soil of the district is generally moist, and in ordinary seasons there is ftn(l 

very little demand for irrigation for the rabi crop. In the two northern tahsfls ot 
Baheri and Nuwabganj, which arc fairly completely served by the Rohilkhand canal 
system, a regular supply of water is much valued for the rice crop and also for sugar¬ 
cane. For rabi it is Dot in request unless the cold weather rains fail. The other tah.-Ils 
depend partly on rivers, jhils and ponds, but principally on wells. Masonry wells are 
not constructed for irrigation purposes except by the Court of Wards; though about the 
towns of Bareilly and Aonla there is a certain amount of irrigation from this source, 
and occasionally fields are watered from the drinking wells in village sites. In certain 
tracts of Aonla west of the Nawab Nadi and in a few villages in Faridpur kachha wells 
are dug down to the spring-level and lined with arhar stalks. They are worked 
either by men or cattle, generally the latter, with the leathern bucket, and last 
for several seasons. Elsewhere kachcha wells, which are practicable in almost 
every village, me mere temporary holes in the ground dug in dry seasons. In them 
the ckarkhi (wheel) or dhenkli (lever) is used, and they are filled in as soon as the 
immediate need for them is over. It is only where wells reaching to the spring-level 
succeed or where there is a secure supply from rivers that irrigation for the spring 
crops is general, and the addition of manure and water ensure a high and regular rate 
of produce. Elsewhere close cultivation is the exception. Excluding garden culti¬ 
vation manure is only applied to the land when the rotation for sugarcane comes 
round i.e. at intervals of throe to eight years in all land where sugarcane bo grown 
and the other crops are left to thrive as best they can on the effects of this one appli¬ 
cation. 

In the southern tahsfls there is no irrigation for kharff except the raising of 
water from jhfls ami ponds to tide the rice crop over a break in the rains. The 
total area recorded as irrigated from any source during any one of the five years 
preceding and including the survey year is 41 -4 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

11. The system of tenure in the 6,08G mahdls of which the district is composed 
is as follows :—- 

Single zarnlnddri, 2,160; perfect pattiddri, 235; joint zamfndari, 3,397 ; 
imperfect pattiddri, 268 ; bhaiyachdra, 36. 

By far the greater part of the area is held by large proprietors, mostly residing Proprietors, 
in Bareilly, Moradabad, and Rampur. The following statement shows tho caste ot 
proprietors:— 

i 1 

Cast 0 - Total aroa. Percentage. 

120,549 1252 

161,477 15 97 

117.043 11-58 

114,212 11-29 

34,342 3-40 

22,744 2-25 

55,642 5 5 

34,807 3'44 

135,289 1338 

91,405 9-04 

30,503 3-02 

20,885 2-07 

3,286 -32 

53,397 5-28 

1,120 11 

8,440 -83 

1,011,141 100 


Bruhmans ... ... 

Thakurs 

Kdyaaths 

Eanina ... ••• 

Kliattris ... ... 

AUara ... 

Kurmia ... ... 

Other Hindus ... 

Pathdna 

Sheikha ... 

Saiyida ... ... 

Kanibohs (Musalmans) ... 

Mughals 

Other Musalmdna ... ... 

Christiana 

Government property 

Total 
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The Raiens (included in the table with SLeikhs) who or’giually hailed from 
Pilibhit, but have extended their possessions into Eichha and Chaumahla, manage 
their estates on real business like principles. They ave hard landlords, but take care 
that their villages should be well peopled and well tilled, and are themselves excellent 
farmers. ThePathflns, mostly from Rdntpur, are energetic, but usually oppressive, 
landowners. Of the Hindus Thdkurs own all the RdmgaDga valley from Gaini to 
where it leaves the district, and though they frequently give trouble in revenne 
collections, they have up to ti e present hem fairly successful in retaining their 
property. They are the only considerable zamfnddrs who live on their estates. The 
Br&huian and Kayasth zanffnddrs are mostly descendants of officials of the Britisli 
or native Government or of grantees. Many members of the former caste, however, 
are moneylenders, whose property has been recently acquired. The only consider¬ 
able estate in the district is that of Raja Kali Charan Misra, now under the Court 
of Wards. 

12. The area and rental incidence of each of the more important castes is shown 
in the following statement :— 


Caste. 

Number of 
holdings, 

Percentage 
to total area. 

Incidence. 

Average area 
of holdings. 

Brahmans 



24,921 

7-39 

378 

2-15 

Thakurs 


... 

17,879 

5-04 

3-45 

2-29 

Kurmis ... 



57,977 

2351 

4-52 

2-90 

Muraos 



27,080 

601 

5-3 

1-58 

Ahftrs and Alhrs ... 


MS 

19,450 

803 

3-4 

30 

Khaim 


... 

27,578 

849 

4-24 

2 23 

Chftiuurs 



24,753 

0-81 

4-24 

2-0 

Other Hindus 

,,, 

tv* 

82,555 

2114 

416 

1-86 

Musalmana ... 


- 

44,177 

1298 

4- 

213 

For district ... 

»•« 

**' 

320,370 

100 

4-14 

213 

Resident ... 


_ 

258,944 

83-65 

4-23 

2-35 

Non-resident ... 

... 

... 

67,420 

16-35 

361 

T76 


The total number of tenauts of rent-paying holdings in Statement VI is 331,012. 
The difference between that number and the number of holdings shown here is due 
to the exclusion from this statement of holdings including only uncultivated land. 
Kurmis, who form the principal population of Bareilly, Naw&bjaug, Baheri, and 
part of Mlrganj tahslls, hold altogether 23J per cent, of the area. In Aonla and 
half'Mfrgauj their place is taken by Kisdns, and in Faridpur by lazy and thriftless 
Ah Ms. Brahmans, Thtikurs, Muraos, and Charafir3 are found everywhere, and 
MusalmSns, many of them such as Raiens and Banjars, good cultivators, and many 
such as Mewaties in very much the reverse, occupy 13 per cent, of the area. On the 
whole the district is fortunate in having a large proportion of the more skilful and 
industrious cultivators. The average holdings area of a resident tenant as shown in 
the statement is only 2-35 acres ; but as there are three mahdls to each mauza, and the 
large majority of tenants hold in more than one mahdl, those figures are of little 
practical value. 

13. There is no general admitted custom in the district allowing reduced rents 
to the higher castes. Apparent instances of such rents are generally found to be due 
to the fact that the tenant is a castefollow or relation of the zamfuddrs or of past 
or present patwiiris; while it is also a fact that Brdlimans, Thdkurs, and Ahdrs 
(whose rents are also below the average) are chiefly found in the poorer portions of 
the district. 

14. Bareilly is economically backward and the rental system is in a transition 
stage. The primitive method of kind rents is still largely employed in the northern 
portion of the district. In such cases sugarcane, vegetables, poppy, chari (juar 
grown lor fodder) and frequently maize pay money rates. They are then called 
“ zabti ” crops as opposed to “ najkari ” crops, of which a proportion of the actual 
produce is levied as rent. For the najkari crops the expenses preceding division 
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including all those of cultivation, sowing, reaping, carrying, threshing, and winnow¬ 
ing, are borne by the tenant. The share of the grain taken as rent by the landlord 
varies according to the tract and the stability of' the cultivation from “ nisfi ” (half) to 
“chauhara” (one-fourth). The “ nisfi ” or half produce rate is always complained of 
and must in time give way to cash rents except in precarious areas. Wherever possi¬ 
ble the rate of grain and zabti rents shows an increase on those in force at last settle¬ 
ment ; but in a few villages in the tract west of Baker! the znmfudur has been obliged, 
owing to the decrease in population and consequent lack of competition, to revert to 
the old rates. In the more stable tracts tenants have now applied almost universally 
fer commutation to cash rents; while the zamfndars, especially those who live on or 
personally manage their estates, are decidedly adverse to them. In kind-rented 
villages the produce of the early kharif crops, s&wan, maudua, &c , is generally 
estimated when on the ground and the zamlndar’s share paid him subsequently in 
cash. This is known as “ kankut ”. 

15. In the west of the district there is a modification of the system of kind Halbandi rents, 
rents by which each tenant holds a small area at high cash rents of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
local bfgha, the remainder being grain-rented. Usually the cash area consists of one 
or two fields in the best land of the village: sometimes the area is not defined ; but 
the cultivator may choose for himself at or near harvest time what fields not amounting 
to more than a certain area he will choose to pay for in cash, retaining the whole 
produce. In either case the rents are called “halbandi” because originally at least so 
many blghas of cash-rented land went to each plough, though now in many cases 
tbo zamfndars will allot to any tenant as much cash-rented laud as he is willing to 
pay for at the very high rate which is customary in the village. 

10, There are a few villages in Nawubganj and Farfdpur where a system of CroprcntB. 
pure crop rents prevails, each crop paying i(s own special rent-rate independently of 
the class of soil in which it is grown ; but a system by which sugar alone pays a crop 
rate, which may or may not vary according to the class of soil, wh ile all other crops 
pay another and lower rate, which may or may not vary according to the class of soil, 
is very much more common. 

17. These are of two kinds: rents calculated by rates on the area of each Cash rents, 
field, or lump rents. The former system is the oldest and still perhaps the commncst. 

In the bhut and jungle circles of Farfdpur, Bareilly, and Aonla talislls it is generally 
found that rents arc calculated on all-over rates applied to the whole holding 
without regard to the soils of which each holding is composed, the theory being that 
each tenant has a share of both the better and worse s ils, but this is very far from 
being tho case and the system is very unfair to tha holders of inferior land. In the 
north of the district, where there is no bhur and the dh.-iiuetion between loam and 
clay soil.-i is well defined, there are nearly always separate rates for each which arc 
known to the people; while in the more fertile villages to the south, where competi¬ 
tion for land has brought about enhancement of rents, the rents have frequently 
been changed to lump reuts in the fixation of which the quality of the soils compos¬ 
ing the holdings wero, though perhaps unconsciously taken into consideration. 

Similarly all rents fixed in enhancement and commutation suits at the present settle¬ 
ment, though based on the valuation of the holding at soil rates, are lump rents 
(bilmukta or faisla) and they will gradually spread all over the district. 

III.— Comparison of former and present condition of district. 

IS. No change a ppears in the percentage of cultivated area because of tho Difference in are* 
decline in Baheri tahsfl wlioro thora has been a great falling off during the last few 
years for reasons which will be mentioned later. Mlrganj, Bareilly, and Nawabganj 
were fully cultivated at last settlement; but in the west of Aonla and the north of 
Farid pur there has been a considerable extension of cultivation since last settlement 
and this 13 a permanent gain. It is also satisfactory to find that there is a small 
increase in the area under groves. The other differences in the statement arc duo to 
a different system of classification of uncultivated land and are of no importance. 
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Improvement for 
irrigation. 


Change! in tennrei. 


Biso in prices. 


19. Tliere lias been a considerable development in this respect. As a whole 
the figures show that more labour is expended and that it is distributed over a wider 
area. A comparison of the valuable notes loft by Mr. Moens on the condition of 
individual villages at last settlement with their actual condition at the present time 
leaves the same impression on one’s mind. 

20. In the tahslls of Baheri and Nawfibganj and a small area of Bareilly and 
Mlrganj, tlio Eohilkhand canal system supplies irrigation. Most of the distributaries 
were constructed before last settlement, but nearly all have been realigned so as to 
run on the water-shed anti to command a larger area without interfering with the 
drainage of the country, and some new ones, the most important of which passes 
under Shergher, have been constructed. The average area irrigated by the Rohil- 
khaml canals principally in this distriot, but partly also in Pilibhlt and in the Tarain, 
was in the ten years ending 1S72 64,430 acres and in the ten years ending 190U 
93,248 acres, or an increase of 45 per cent. As masonry wells are not constructed 
for irrigation and the area irrigated from earthen wells apd rivers depends almost 
entirely on the amount of labour the cultivator is willing to expend, development in. 
other sources of supply was not to be expected; but it is a matter of common remark 
that more trouble is devoted to rabi irrigation than in former times, and in the> 
drought of 4899-1900 water was rasied from rivers to a height where it had not 
before been thought of, while the whole face of the country was studded with mounds 
of sand labouriously ladled out of temporary holes in the ground, affording a scanty) 
but valuable supply. 

21. The percentage of area under each class of tenure in the present and past 
settlement is sljown below 

Sir and Ex-proprie- Occupancy. Non- Kent-free and 
kliudkasht. tory. ocoupancy. favoured. 

Past ... 7 76 ... 68 02 22 01 2 21 

Ptcsent ... 6'35 0-80 03 15 2797 1-67 

The decline in the area recorded as under zamlndftrs’ cultivation is due to the 
exclusion from the sir area at the present settlement of much land iu tho hands of 
sub-tenants not coming lip to the definition. The occupancy area in this district bore 
at last settlement a high proportion to the whole—08 per cent. By 1303 Fasli, when 
tho present operations began, it had fallen to 45 per cent, and the difference between 
this and the present occupancy area 18 per cent., represents laud in which occupancy 
rights have been allowed to grow up. It does not therefore appear that there has 
boon any pronounced opposition ou the part of the znmindurs to their growth. It 
is obvious that where grain rents prevail and the proportion of grain taken by 
zamludars is fixed by custom, the element of competition does not enter into the fixation 
of rents and occupancy and non-ocenpaney tenants pay the sarno. In the grain-rented 
portion of the district, too, arc many villages where competition is for tenants and not 
for lands, and the landlord welcomes a cultivator of substance and credit. 

Iu spite, however, of these considerations the fact that occupancy right entitles 
a tenant to claim commutation of kind to cash rent has operated to prevent the land¬ 
lord from allowing the right to accrue to any great extent. In the kurmi villages of 
Nawfibganj and Ricliha the asainis were seldom aware of this fact, and therefore 
placed little store on tho acquisition of occupancy right; and the custom prevailing 
iu those parganas of one ‘bar’ or tract being in each year wholly devoted to sugar¬ 
cane, in order to facilitate the cultivation, irrigation, and watching of the crops, has 
resulted in frequent changes of fields from a tenant who was not prepared to sow 
sugarcane to another who was so prepared, and in the consequent extinction of occu¬ 
pancy right. 

22. The following table is abstracted from “ Prices and wages in India”:— 

-1900. 

_ 8'43~ 
12 37 
16-8? 
13-66 
14 


Kice 

Wheat 

Earley 

Gram 

B&jra 


1839—67. 

1871—73. 

1870-80. 

1SB1—85. 

1880—90. 

1891-95. 

33 

16-26 

1205 

14-14 

12-66 

11-24 

27 

20-5 

17-72 

19-24 

13-34 

13-88 

43 

28-76 

25 42 

26-86 

21-95 

20-22 

28 

21-24 

20 52 

21-86 

20-76 

19-69 

30 

21-35 

19'88 

23-37 

17'38 

16-11 


1896- 
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The period on which the average estimate of the value of the produce of graiu- 
rented land was struck is that from 1891 to 1895, and it is of some interest to compare 
the figures as given above with those for the period 1839—67 ou which Mr. Moena 
says he based his assessment. Since that time prices have just about doubled ; and 
the fact that in the grain-rented tahsils, where the rents and therefore aho the revenue 
depend directly ou prices, the enhancement in revenue obtained has been very 
small, would appear to indicate that if the estimate of prices at last settlement was an 
easy one that of produce must have been liigb. 

23. The average rent-rate in the district shows a steady rise. 

Average rent-rate in rupees per acre. 

r -- A -*--' 

1837, 18G7. Present settlement. 

Including value of grain rents ... 3'1 3 58 4'2(> 

Cash rents only ... ... ... 3 32 415 

The actual cash rent paid in 1S37 is not available, but would be about 7 per cent, 
less than 3T0 because the cash-rented tahsflsare poorer than the grain-rented by that 
ratio. Thus the increase in 60 years may be taken at about 44 per cent, while the 
rise in prices duriug that period is considerably over 100 per cent. Rents do not 
therefore keep pace with prices and a remarkable exemplification of this is the differ¬ 
ent rate of rent prevailing in exactly similar land on different banks of the Deoha 
river. The land along the river is peculiarly fertile, and in Nawfibganj, west of the 
stream, where commutations were only made at last settlement, or later, the pent-rates 
run from Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 per acre; while in Bisalpur, east of the river, which has been 
cash-rented for generations, a rate of Rs. 6 is seldom exceeded. The increase since last 
settlement in the actual average cash ront is just one-fourth, and this is made up partly 
of a general enhancement effected immediately after last settlement and partly by 
tlio gradual increase in the rental of nou-oecupancy land. Any change of occupancy 
rents during the term of settlement is quite exceptional and is hotly resented by the 
tenants, 

IV.— Fiscal History. 

24. The early revenue history of Bareilly under British rule was by no means 
free from the mistakes due to want of knowledge of the country which caused such 
hardships in other districts, but their oonsecpiences hero were not so serious. Before 
the cession in November 1801 there was no such thing as an hereditary landowner 
and villages were as they are in the Rampur State to the present day, farmed to the 
highest bidder. The first British settlement iu 1802 wa9generally made with farmers; 
and on them it was proposed to confer the grant not only of proprietary right, but 
also of a permanent settlement. However, this was not done, and at the fourth settle¬ 
ment in 1812, after it had been decided that there should not be a ryotwari settlo- 
iheut, inquiry was made as to the persons best entitled to the grant of proprietary 
right and settlement made with them at a largely increased amount. In many of the 
villages no “ m&lik” could bo found, and the headmen were admitted to engage and 
recognised as zamlndars. But this was not so great a boon as would now be imagined. 
The increase in the demand of 1812-13 was so great that heavy balances and 
numerous resignations were the result. The farm of defaulting village was put 
up to auction, and intrigues and frauds were the order of the day. This mal¬ 
administration continued for 10 years, at the end of which time the settlement by 
Mr. Boulderson on more rational methods of 412 villages whose assessments bad 
broken down inaugurated a new era. The first regular settlement made on modem 
and scientific methods followed in 1833—30, and since then the revenue history of 
the district has been prosperous and uneventful. The succeeding settlement (that 
•which is now expiring) was effected by Mr. Moens in 1867—70. It was a most 
careful aud successful settlement, and it resulted iu an increase of revenue of 23'9 
per cent. Shortly after the settlement complaints were made of severity of assess¬ 
ment in the northern pargauas, and Mr. Robert Currie was deputed to make an 
inquiry. It was found that in some villages the assessment had been based on a 


Rise In rent before 
atte»tation. 


Previous settle¬ 
ment). 



Working of the 
expiring settle¬ 
ment. 


Changes in revenue 
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ment. 


Land alienation. 
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larger area of cultivation than was likely to be maintained in future, and reduction 
to the extent of Rs. 2,160 in Rickkaand Rs.2,150in Chaumahla were sanctioned. On 
the whole however the demand though full, was not unfairly so, and the persent 
settlement has resulted in little more than the redress of small inequalities and the 
imposition of small enhancements justified by a rise in cultivation in certain portions 
of the district an improvement in the style of cultivation throughout, and a decided 
rise in prices. 

25. As may be concluded from the above remarks, this settlement has worked 
with hardly any friction. Difficulties have arisen in the case of a few villages owned 
by large aud heavily involved communities and in consequence of floods from the 
Bahgul in the Richha and Naw&bganj parganas. 

In the early days of the settlement seasons were generally inferior and some¬ 
thing less than the full demand was collected. In 1877 here as elsewhere the autumn 
crop was a toffil failure but nearly the whole of the balance which accrued was 
collected in the two following years. From that date until 1895-96 practically the 
whole demand was realized. In that year and the succeeding famine year the 
arrears were large, but the good crops and high prices prevailing since have allowed 
the balances to be nearly all collected. During the last 20 years only once has 
recourse been had to the severer coercive processes for collection of revenue. Arrest, 
attachment and 6ale of movables, or attachment of the makfil under section 154 
of the Land Revenue Act, have always been found sufficient. 

26. The final jama of last settlement, as proposed by Mr. Moens and sanctioned 
without alteration, is given in the report as Re. 13,54,740. i y Mr. Currie’s revi¬ 
sion of Baheri tahsil a reduction of Rs. 4,310 was made, leaving the revenue at 
Rs. 13,50,430. The revenue on the roll in 1SS0-81, ten years later, was Rs. 13,39,854, 
or Rs. 10,676 less. The circumstances which brought about the difference cannot now 
be traced, as up to that year tlicsub-division of Pilibldt was included in the Bareilly 
district. In 1898-99, the last year of the old settlement, the revenue on the roll was 
Rs. 13,36,116, and the difference betweeu this sum and the revenue of 1S80-81 is 
due to the following causes:— 


No. 

Details of increase. 

Amount 

JU 

rupees. 

No. 

Details of decrease. 

Amount 

in 

rupees. 

1 

Alluviou ... ... 

23,300 

1 

Diluvion ... 


28,413 

2 

ltesmnption of maafi 

5,662 

2 : 

Absorption of nazraua 


332 

a 

Assessment of groves and waste ... 

213 

3 

Plantation of groves ... 


033 

4 

Laud releasod fiora Grovernmont 

653 

4 

Land taken up for public purposes 

3,207 


occupation. 


5 

Miscellaneous ... 


1,031 

r> 

Transfer o£ area 

450 





6 

Miscellaneous 

TOO 


Total 


33,616* 


Total 

29,878 






27. So many of the proprietors beiug of a recent date aud inheriting little attach¬ 
ment to their property, it is not surprising to find that land is regarded more as an 
investment than as an heirloom and consequently frequently changes bands. The 
returns of mutation of names which include nominal transfers and second transfers 
of the same land arc misleading, but it has been found by an analyasis of present and 
past records that during the term of the expiring settlement just one-third of the 
area of the district passed out of the hands of the community or individual which 
owned it at settlement. The transfers were more numerous in Bareilly tahsil 
owing to its proximity to the city, and least in Aonla and Baherj, which have a 
considerable proportion of resident landlords. In the case of coparcenary communi¬ 
ties transfers have, as a rule, been from one member to another, and there is no reason 
to believe that land has passed to any extent from the hands of the hereditary land- 
owing classes into those of moneylenders. The following statement gives an abstract 
of the mutation returns for the last 20 years :— 
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Transfers. 


Period. 

Proportion 
of area 
transferred 
during 30 
years 
according 
to local 
inquiry. 

1 Side of revenue-pnyinK land. 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion of 
actual 
reve¬ 
nue 

trans¬ 

ferred 

Salo of revenue- 
free land. 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion of 
nomi- 
nal 
reve¬ 
nue 
trans¬ 
ferred. 

Under order of court. 

Private transfers. 

Nominal 

jama. 

Price. 

Aggregate area 
and revenue of 
property trans¬ 
ferred. 


Aggregate area 
and revenue of 
pioperty trans¬ 
ferred. 

Price. 

Area in 
acres. 

^ Revenue. 

Area in 

acres. 

Rovenuo. 




Ks.. 

lt». 


Rs. 

Its. 


Us. 

I Ks. 


1285—1289 


... 

53,247 

2 59,271 


1,29,040 

17.14,199 

13-01 

0,331 

'1,13,309 

10-48 

1290—1294 


5,573 

08,987 

5,98,803 

19,010 

1,30,301 

16,71,836 

14-89 

15,051 

2,60,167 

25-91 

1295—1299 


12,184 

58,497 

6,21,591 

55,014 

1,00,421 

24,09,779 

15-00 

19,918 

3,79,733 

3148 

1300—1904 

- 

13,147 

38,099 

4,93,159 

30,894 

93,278 

17,33,472 

9-86 

9,536 

2,21,280 

15-78 

Total ... 

33-77 

30,904 

2,19,103 

19.72.884 

105,518 

30,30,100 

75,89,284 

63-96 

50,630 

9,80,489 

8305 


Note,—L ast period includes lJareiily tahsil figures for four years only. 


V.—Tiie present settlement. 

28. Settlement proceedings proper were preceded by a resurvey executed chiefly The survey, 
by the palwtlris under the superintendence of the Survey Department. Operations 

began in the winter of 1800-07, actual field work was completed iD the season of 
1898-99, and the records were all received in the Settlement office by the end of 
December 1899. 

29. In the attestation which followed some errors were corrected and many Attestation, 
disputes decided ; but as a rule it was found that parties showed little interest in the 
proceedings, and many mistakes escaped detection. Most of these have sub¬ 
sequently come to light on the reports of patw.lris, or on the application of the 

parties concerned, or have been detected on the analysis of the jamabandis made in 
eases of rental enhancements. 

80. Putting aside these accidental errors, the recorded rentals have been found Accuracy of rents, 
to agree remarkably well with those actually collected. There has been no organized 
attempt at concealment on the part of the aaoundars, and in not more than four or 
live villages has there been reason to suspect material understatement of occupancy 
reuts. As a rule the non-occupancy rents recorded are equally reliable, though the 
almost universal system prevailing by which premia are paid on admittance to a 
holding prevents ttie full income of the landlord from non-occupanoy rents from 
appearing in the record. 

31. The most important point in inspection besides the discovery of local pecu- Inspection, 
liarities affecting the revenue-paying capacity of a village and the verifying ot the 
recorded rental, is the evolution of a reliable classification and valuation of soils. 

It is obvious that in villages where the rent is paid in kind and where consequently 
the rental realized by the zainlndar from any field cannot be ascertained with any 
certainty, an accurate classification and valuation of soils is of very great importance. 

It is necessary as providing a basis both for the assessment of the village as a whole, 
and for the determination of a fair rent for each tenant’s holding in commutation to 
cash rents. In cash-rented villages in assessment reliance is placed chiefly on the 
recorded rents as checked by local inquiry, but hero, also, an accurate classification 
is necessary in order to afford a reliable basis for the rental enhancements which, as 
will bo seen hereafter, have been almost universally applied for. It must be 
remembered, too, that in all enhancement cases decided in the district courts during 
the term of the present settlement the classification, and to some extent the rates now 
determined will be applied. It is for these reasons that I have devoted a great deal 
of time and trouble to this branch of settlement work. 


32. The classification adopted by the survey having been found to be of very Ciassidcation 
little practical use, I had the soils in each village demarcated by kaniingoes, specially s ' ‘ 

trained by me, on the day before my inspection. I then went over them very 
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carefully myself ou the spot and, on consideration of the classification made by the 
kandngo, of my own judgment and of the relative value attributed by the zamfn- 
dtirs and cultivators to different tracts of land, I finally marked out the soils, at the 
same time assigning to each what I took to be a fair value for it after considering its 
quality and the circumstances of the particular village and its neighbours. As has 
been already stated, no attempt was made at scientific accuracy, the endeavour being 
merely to class together land capable of bearing the same rate of rent. If it were 
found that there were more different classes of soils than could be made to fit in with 
my classification, as for instance the “ nadiasa ” or riverside durnat which is in most 
villages to the north of the district superior to other durnat, or some matiydr little 
valued as being exposed to disastrous floods, a separate class of durnat IA, or matiydr 
IIB, was formed for that particular village and a separate value attached to it in the 
village note, though for t he purpose of determining circle rates such land was included 
in durnat I or matiydr 11, as the case might be. The advantage of giving to each 
village as many classes of land as were recognised by the people is that I have been 
enabled to use my classification, with very few exceptions, in decreeing commutation 
and enhancement of rent with satisfaction to the people, and that the soils entered in 
the settlement papers are generally in accordance with their ideas. In Furidpur 
and Bareilly, the first tahsils taken up, dnmat I and durnat II were further sub¬ 
divided as they bad been at last settlement into irrigable (i.c- land which had been 
irrigated in one of the last five years) and non-irrigable ( i.e. other landJ ; hut since 
practically every field can be irrigated by a kachcha well, if the cultivator choose-;, 
the distinction was found to be somewhat arbitrary and unnecessary, and was not 
employed in the tahsfls taken up later. 

AMcsamont circles. 33. The assessment circles arc strictly topographical and are primarily based 

on those adopted at last settlement, though somewhat more elaborate and as the case 
of each of tLe border villages has been carefully considered, somewhat more accurate. 

Village rates. 34, The next step was t,he selection of standard rates; but before theso can be 

discussed it will be necessary to explain what village rates are and how they were 
obtained. During inspection, as has been already observed, efforts were made to 
demarcate areas known to the people as having a certain rental value and at the 
same time to assign to each that rental value. Occupancy rent-rates actually pre¬ 
vailing were frequently available; but as in most cases they were of "-C to 30 years’ 
standing and did not give a reliable index of the value of laud at the present time, 
they were seldom of much help in determining the absolute value of different soils. 
With regard, however, to the relative value of different soils in the same village, or of 
the Bame soils In adjoining villages, the old rent-rates prevailing and the imformation 
aiquired by questioning the people concerning them were of great assistance. After 
going over a certain number of villages I found that I could determine with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy a fair rental value for the land, and this was proved later on by a 
remarkable agreement between my estimates and the return of the income from grain 
reuts when reliably recorded. The rates as so recorded were then brought on to a 
list and averaged, and the average rates obtained became the basis of the standard 
or circle rates. 

Standard ratej. 35, They could not usually be adopted as such without alteration, because, as 

will have been gathered from the foregoing paragraph they were higher than circle 
rates should be, if based on rents “ paid by substantial tenants with or without a 
right of occupancy ”. The greater portion of the area, though held by oecnpanoy 
tenants at reuts which had not advanced at all with the general development of the 
country, and the rise in prices could hardly bo rejected for the formation of the rates 
as inadequately routed. It had to be taken into consideration, only exttrme cases 
of low rents being omitted and the average rates to be reduced proportionately in 
order to satisfy the conditions of the rules. The result wa c that the circle rates as 
formed are a compromise between the old low rates paid by occupancy tenants and 
the high rates paid by tenants-at-will. The occupancy area, however, being by far 
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the greater of the two, they lean more to the former than to the latter standard 
and this is as it should be, as non-oceupauey rents cannot in all cases he taken as a 
safe basis for the valuation of land. In many villages they represent what an occu¬ 
pancy tenant or a labourer is willing to pay for a small area on which he does not 
depend for his subsistence. 

36. The method by which the original village rates were determined has Correction, 
been already discussed, and it lias been explained how they were in general some¬ 
what higher than the circle rates. As, however, they were better adapted than 

circle rates to individual villages, I de fired to use them for correction, and as each 
village came up for assessment I modified them, if necessary by comparison with 
the rates of similar villages, and with the circle rates and by comparing the valuation 
resulting from them with the recuided rental or returns and then fixed them for 
each village, entering them on a map as I did so for future reference. Except in the 
two first tahsfls, Faridpur and Bareilly, where village rates were not fixed in all 
cases, these revised village rates have been almost universally used for the correction 
of the assumption area. On the whole they worked out to a result about 3 per cent, 
higher than circle rates. 

37. Cash rents in one of the forms described in paragraphs 15, !6, and 17, were Tlj e asset*, 
at attestation paid on about two-thirds of the total cultivation Occupancy tenants 

holding four-fifths of the area, and tonants-at-will the remainder, non-occupancy 
tenants’ rents in this district are but eeldem enhanced except through the medium of 
the courts, and enhancements are but seldom claimed except immediately after 
settlement. The hereditary znnnndar believes himself entitled to recover any 
amount by which his payments to Government have been increased by raising the 
rents, of his tenants. The tenants also readily accept enhancements made on these 
principles, but they resent any intermediate increase, and it is only in exceptional 
cases that it has taken place. In nearly every village there was a general enhance¬ 
ment of rents soon af.er last settlement cither in the settlement or district courts, and 
in the great majority of cases the rcuts then fixed are still paid. But owing to the 
rise in prices and the general development of the country they are considerably 
below tho fair rents claimable at the present time, and the question arose as to the 
extent to which they were to be accepted for purposes of assessment. The decision 
was of the nature of a compromise, the more reasonable rents being accepted and the 
more inadequate representing an area of 136,274 acres and a rental of Rs. 5,11,316 
being rejected for assessment purposes. A sum of Es. 5,hi),047 was substituted, so 
that the total increase estimated as immediately claimable from occupancy tenants 
was Rs. 77,701. This amount has been much more thau recovered by the enhance¬ 
ments of rent already decreed in the settlement courts. 

33. There are two considerable portions of the district where there is little or ^on-occupancy 
no difference between occupancy and non-occupancy rates, the first the poor blnir reuts - 
tracts in Farldpur and to a less extent in Bareilly tahsxl. Here the rent rates are 
traditional at three or four or five kadicha high as to the rupee. The rise in prices 
seems to have no effect on them and they arc often the same for occupancy and 
con-occupancy tenants. The other tract where occupancy and non-occupancy tenant 
frequently pay the same rates is that portion of Nawabganj and Baheri talislls where 
commutations from grain to cash rents have been made at last settlement or since. 

As the proportion of produce paid to the zanundtirs was usually the same for 
both classes of tenants, tho rcuts of non-occupancy tenants, if commuted at all, were 
commuted at the same rates and have u-ually been allowed to stand at those rates. 

Elsewhere, but more especially in the Aonlatahsil where population lias risen largely 
and competition for tho comparatively small area held by tenants-at-will is keen, a 
very great divergence has occurred between the rents paid by tho two classes of 
tenants. In Aonla we find that whereas occupancy tenants’ rents are 11 *25 per cent, 
below a fair valuation by circle rates, non-occupancy tenants’ are nearly 25 per cent, 
higher—a difference of 36 per cent. For the whole district the difference works out 
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to just one-fifth, i.e. non-occupancy tenants pay on the average rents one-fifth higher 
than occupancy tenants for similar land, Besides this nazrdnas or premia of eight annas 
or Re. 1 per kacheha big'na and even more are commonly paid by a non-occnpanoy 
tenant on the renewal of his learo. As a rule the recorded rents of nou-oceupancy 
tenants are realized, the tenant being, as has been already mentioned, not dependent 
on his non-occupancy land for a livelihood. In cases where there was any doubt 
they have been rejected in assessment and the accepted rental of non-occupancy 
tenants is for the whole district Rs. 19,024, or 3*07 per cent, less than the actual 
rents. 

39. Thirty per cent,, of the tenants’ land, including half of that in Nawilbganj 
and two-thirds of that in the Baheri tahsll, paid rent in kind when the present 
settlement proceedings began. In the other four tahsfls grain reuts prevail iu the 
northern portions of Mirganj and Bareilly and iu some of the villages in the R&m- 
ganga Uhadir. In nearly all the grain-rented villages the tenants have in the present 
settlement tiled applications for commutation to cash rents. Owin'* to the hi'*h 
prices that have prevailed of recent years and to the fact that cash rents bring 
with them independence to tho tenant and a loss of influence to the landlord 
zamlndars are as a class hotly opposed to commutations. It is generally admitted 
that to a man who looks after his property himself kind rents are more profitable 
at the present time than cash rents, while tenants are always eager to convert at the 
rates used for estimating tho zamlndar’s share in assessment. 

How these rates were framed has already been fully described in the earlier 
reports on the grain-rented tracts of Nawabganj and Baheri tahsfls. 

40. This is of almost exactly tho same value as occupancy land, and it has 
been primarily assessed at, its full value, Rs. 2,12,109. A liberal allowance has, 
however, boen made for all such laud which is actually cultivated by proprietors 
not of recognised cultivating castes. Toe amount deducted is Rs. 28,448 and this 
the average rate to Rs. 3*78. 

41. As will have been seen from the note on irrigation, paragraph 10, there is 
little scope for land improvement in this district and certainly little has been 
attempted. The only works worthy of note are tbos mall embankments that have 
been constructed in certain villages of Rich ha to prevent the river Bahgul over¬ 
flowing its banks into the surrounding fields. Allowance has been made for this in 
assessment, though no specific amount has been deducted from the assets on this 
account. The small amount, Rs. 339, shown in the statement represents the increased 
income due to tho construction of several wells in the south of the district. 

42. As a rule tho assessed area was that actually cultivated, but in the Baheri 
and Faridpur tahsfls, and in occasional villages elsewhere, cultivation was at the 
survey ou which the present settlement is based below the usual standard. In 
Fartdpur the extra area estimated by me has long been regained, but in the Baheri 
tahsll the northern portion of Chaumahla is at present undergoing a period of 
depression from which it is difficult to prophesy when it will emerge. The tract of 
country in question adjoins the tarai. It lias an execrable climate and cultivators 
have little inducement to make their homes there. Some villages have a tract of 
good loam soil ; but the majority are largely' dependent on the rice crop, and the 
immediate cause of the present depression which dates from ten to five years bask 
appears to be the frequent failure of that precarious crop. In the best of times it 
requires considerable expenditure of energy and money on the part of the zamfndars 
to keep the villages occupied, and when bad times come it is almost impossible for 
them to do so. In many villages tho cultivated area had fallen to such an extent 
that it was not possible in justice to Government to settle the land for 30 years on 
the basis of the assets existing at survey. Two alternatives presented themselves. 
First, to impose a light short-term assessment on those assets, and secondly to estimate 
from tho returns of past years what a fair cultivated area should he and making all 
allowances for the precariousness of the cultivation and the expenses necessarily 
incurred by the zamfndars in settling tenants, grant them a settlement for 30 years. 
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I ehoso the latter alternative and proposed to assess the village for thirty years 
for the following reasons. The zamfndars in this tract are in nearly all eases capi¬ 
talists not dependent on their property for a living, and when I consulted them on 
the subject were only too glad to be offered a thirty years settlement at a reduced 
sum (even though it were more than half their present assets) in the hope that pros¬ 
perity would return to the tract and their profits would be large. As such villages 
always pay kind rents the ;;arnfndar has usually a large and direct interest in increas¬ 
ing the cultivation. The approach of settlement has to a great extent discounted 
this interest for the present and a five years settlement would prevent the reaction 
which might otherwise be expected. 

4o. In two villages in Farid pur, Ballia Patti Ganoshganj and Dhandoli, in one, 
Aonla, village Rajpur Khurd, and in three villages in Bahcri—•Mundia Mukarrab and 
Mukatpur and Pandra Wiran—it was not found possible to fix on the present assets 
a fair revenue for thirty years, and five years settlements were sanctioned. Iu nino 
villages in Baheri the proprietors of estates temporarily depreciated were allowed the 
option of a settlement for five years or of one for thirty yearsat a higher amount, but 
in the result iu only four out of the fifteen mahals concerned did the proprietors 
choose the shorter term. These were all small and the total difference in the demand 
has only amouuted to Rs. 280. 


VI.— Financial Results. 

44. The following statement shows the revenue of the present settlement 
as sanctioned and its increase on that of its predecessor together with the usual 
incidences;— 
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The owner’s rate payable in the revenue-paying villages of Nawdbganj and 
Bahcri, and which averages about Rs. 5,100, will now be absorbed, and this reduces 
materially the real enhancement in those tahsils. Farid pur and Aonia, where there 
have been considerable extensions of cultivation since la-t settlement, and where 
there is except in the bhnr villages the greatest divergence between occupancy and 
non-occupancy rents, have to pay the largest increase. Mirganj and Bareilly coma 
next, and Nawfibganj and Bahcri, which were very fully assessed at last settlement, 
stiow the smallest rise. The increase has been made progressive in all cases where it 
was substantially above 25 per cent. Rupees 18,5(33 have been postponed for live 
years and Rs, 4,111 for 10 years. The net increase immediately claimable on revenue- 
paying maluils is only 11 per cent. 

45. In spite of the uncertain future of the sugar industry which looms so large 
in the agricultural life of the district, it is with the exception ol the tract in Bahcri, 
twelve or fifteen square miles in extent, which has been already referred to in a dis¬ 
tinctly flourishing state and though yet in a backward condition when compared with 
the Meerut and Agra divisions shows very considerable signs of development. Theso 
have been set forth in Chapter III and need not be recapitulated here. The enhance¬ 
ments that have been made at the present settlement have resulted in an average 
increase of 9*0 p;r cent, in the rental of the mahals affected. Them enhancements 
have extended to more than half the occupancy cash-rented area aud have brought 
about an addition of Rs. 9(3,000 to the renf-roll of the district. 

Lasdy, tho system of kind routs which, though it has its advantages, undoubt¬ 
edly means less produce and more waste, has given place almost throughout the district 
to cash rents. That the value of the produce of the district has increased since last 
settlement by more tham 11 per cent, is indisputable. Price? alone account for 20 
percent, and the other consideration detailed above. The inference is that the 
present settlement takes a smaller share of the assets of each inahal than its prede¬ 
cessor, and that inference is correct,. 

40. In the greater portion of the district where rents arc in cash and the large 
proportion of the tenancy hold occupancy rights and have been paying the same 
rents for the last 25 or 30 years, the enhancements m*le at tho present settlement 
will, as a rule, restore the proprietors to at least ns good a position as he held in the 
concluding years of the settlement which has now expired, i.e. tho increase in occu¬ 
pancy reins will nearly always bo at least as much as the increase in revenue. In 
cash-rented villages where the cultivators are mostlv temants-at- will and pay rents 
which have been largely enhanced during the term of settlement, the proprietor must 
have made large profits during that term and must expect, now to give Government 
its fair share, but where rents are high and the increase in revenue largo, 
full allowance for tho portion of the zamindar has been made, and the profit 
he will mike, though not so groat as before resettlement, will be actually 
great. The class of proprietors most affected by the present revision are those 
who own villages hitherto paying rents in kinds, but in which commutation to 
cash rents has now been allowed. They are, as has been already stated, strongly 
opposed to commutation, partly because of the loss oi power and influence occasion¬ 
ed thereby, but partly also owing to the actual monetary loss they expected to 
incur. There is no doubt, but that this loss is real and for this reason tfiat cash rents 
cannot rise in dirc.il, proportion to increase in produce and rise in prices as grain 
rents automatically do. J lie rents determined in commntntion are as high as 
could be safely fixed. Even as it is, if there is a run of unfavourable seasons before 
the tenants have become accustomed to them, they will break down. They are based 
on the recorded returns (where considered correct) for tho years 1S91 to 1896 when 
seasons were not particularly good nor prices up to their present level. Since that 
period, though there have been several inferior rice seasons, tho spring crop has 
been consistently good, and prices having generally ruled high the profits, especially 

in tho year of drought 1896-97, have been very great. There can be uo doubt but 
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that the proprietors will make smaller profits from cash rents than they have been 
accustomed to realize from grain rents, and the revonue they have to pav to 
Government has been at the same time raised. They tiais incur a double loss, and 
it is principally Jor this reason that consideration had to be extended to them on this 
account that the rise in revenue in Bakeri and Nawiibganj tahsils, to which these 
remarks chiefly apply, is so small. 

47. Both the survey and settlement operations of tali si! Bisalpnr of the Pilibhit 
district have been carried on by the same staff as those of Bareilly, itself and it 
is impossible to separate the expenditure. I have, therefore, taken tlie total expendi¬ 
ture, and allotted its share to each tract according to the total area, excluding for 
this purpose from Bisalpnr its forty miles of forest area as it added nothing to 
the settlement work and very little to the survey. The total expenditure on 
survey lms been its. 1,do,000 and the expenditure on settlement, including the budget 
estimate up to the end ol March I90d (by which dato all the Bisalpnr operations 
will be completed), is Its. 2,77,1 !6, making a grand total of 4,10,116. Of this the 
amount to he allotted for Bareilly is as follows :— 

Per sq. milo. 

Survey ... ... ... ... ... Its. j,10,838 7o 


Settlement Record* 

A^fsetjcuicut 


' 

... 1,45,153 
7-1,GIG 

92 

48 

Total Settlement ... 

... ,, 

, ... 

... 2,It 1 ,798 

140 




——— 



Total gross expenditure ... ... ... ... 3,30,13(1 210 

The receipts from Court-fee, process fees, inspection of records, Ac. amount to 
nearly Its. 40,000, so the real expenditure on settlement alone does not exceed 
Ks. 1,30,000, or Its. 114 per square mile. 

VII.— Miscellaneous. 

48. The case work of the settlement was extremely heavy. Of the large number 
of cases shown in Appendix B the greater portion are to be attributed to disputes 
ariving at attestation and inseparable from a revision of the record-of-rights. A 
considerable proportion of them no doubt had no reasonable basis, but these gave 
little trouble. The remainder would, had there been no new record-of-rights, have 
come before the district courts sooner or later. 

40, The number of pattidari rnab&ls in the district is not great, and the distri¬ 
bution of revenue presented little difficulty. In two of the tahsils it was carried 
out by myself, and in the remainder by the Assistant Settlement Officer, or by Mun- 
slu Jai Narain, Deputy Collector, under my supervision. As a general rule the 
parties agreed to distribution by recorded shares, a method in almoEt universal use at 
last settlement, and as this resulted in a rateable enhancement all round there was 
seldom any objection. If an objection was raised and the shares were found not 
fairly to represent the area in possession of each sharer, the valuation and the recorded 
assets were considered and a fair compromise made. 

There were very few appeals from the orders passed on this system. 

50. Cases of commutation, enhancement, abatement and determination of rent 
form a considerable portion of the work of the settlement. The whole of the Bareilly 
district having been inspected by me the cases had also to be decided by myself. 
The tenants were universally desirous of commutation which is only granted at settle¬ 
ment time and as the appended statement shows :—• 

Statement showing the amount of enhancement, reduction, and rent fixed in the 


rent eases of tahsils in district Bareilly. 







Rent. 



Description. 

Numbor 1 
of oabcs. 

Nrmhcr 
oi khii- 
taa. 

| 

Area in 
acres. 

Amount 
l»v which 
enhanc¬ 
ed. 

| Fixoil, 

Amount | 
by wlrieu' 
decreed. 

Deter- 
i mined, 

KomarLs. 

Enhancement ... 

3,300 

| 

79,141 

2«7,G5fi 

Rs. 

90,023 

| Ra. 

Rs* 

Its. 


Commutation 

2,8! 9 

40,293 

107,40/ 

... 

402, i.)3 

4,517 



Abatement ... 

22J 

1,909 

5,08b 

... 

... 



Determination 

425 

150 

Ot)‘i 

j 

__ r '*' _ 

_lb_! 

l.,9S ( 
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The area on which conversion to cash rents was allowed is more than the total occu¬ 
pancy grain-rented area. The reason is that in a large number of villages where 
the halbandi system prevails, the holdings being partly grain and partly cash-rented, 
the new rents were fixed on the total area of the holdings and not on the grain- 
rented portion only. In a few villages to the extreme north of the district where 
the grain rate was tihdra and even chauhdra and the tenants had applied for commuta¬ 
tion only because all their neighbours had done so, and it was found that competition 
was for tenants not for land, and I thought it unfair to tiie landlords who had been 
put to much expense to encourage cultivation, to deprive them of the fruits of their 
labours and injudicious to impair their interest in the prosperity of their estates. In 
most cases of this nature the tenants subsequently acquiesced in the justice of the 
orders passed. Enhancements were decreed in the case of less than 79,141 holdings 
comprising 52 per cent, of the cash-rented ex-proprietary and occupancy area. In 
some villages where the rents had been newly converted from grain to cash or where 
recent enhancements had been made or where non-occupancy holdings had recently 
become occupancy no increase was made, but elsewhere enhancements up to a fair 
standard were freely granted and as every opportunity was allowed to the landlords 
to come forward with their applications it will be found that very little enhancement 
work has been left for the district courts to take up after the completion of the settle¬ 
ment. Many applications for abatement were also received, but it was allowed in the 
case of nearly '2,000 holdings generally, owing to diminution of area, but sometimes 
a reduction was allowed in the case of rack rents paid by tenanis-at-will who had 
acquired occupancy rights by lapse of time. Besides this, the rent of 650 holdings 
principally consisting of resumed rent-free grants was determined. The method 
of deciding enhancement applications was as follows. All those relating to one 
mahal were taken tip together aud a general statement made up showing the valuation 
of the holding (made up by application for the village soil rates to the soil areas) 
and tho rent at present paid. The assessment statement was also examined and tho 
rates fixed for neighbouring villages and alterations in the rates frequently made in 
consequence. Tho cause of any large divergence between the rent of any particular 
holding and tho valuation was also enquired iuto. The new rents were then fixed by 
me on comparison of tho rental and tho valuation, and were frequently a compromise 
between the two, the usual limit of increase being 25 per cent., or tho mean between 
former rent and valuation, whichever were the greater. Commutation cases were 
decided in a similar manner, the soil areas and rates determinated by mo being 
announced to the parties, and any objections made by them considered, and altera¬ 
tions made accordingly in the classification of soils or in the rates themselves, but 
changes in classification were very seldom necessary. Soil areas and rates once 
definitely decided on there was no difficulty iu framing the rents. 

51. Many of the incompetent patwaris were weeded out and those that have 
stood the ordeal of survey and settlement may be said to bo thoroughly well trained. 
The maps produced by the Survey Department are excellent and have been rendered 
still more useful by the entry on them of the soil classification determined by me. 
All partitions of existing fields have also been shown on the new maps. They 
were not shown in the maps or papers previous to settlement, the record merely men¬ 
tioning the area out of each field allotted to a mahal and the partition file being tho 
only guide to the particular portion of the plot so allotted, but it was necessary to 
show such partitions in the present settlement record, because the partition file is 
only preserved for 10 years. The patwfiris’ circles in tins district are fairly compact 
and of reasonable size. Some slight improvements could no doubt be made. 

52. Mr. Fcrgusson, Assistant Settlement Officer, was altogether attached to the 
settlement under me for fifteen months and succeeded me as Settlement Officer in 
July 1902 when I proceeded on furlough. lie has, I think, considerable aptitude for 
settlement work, and after some months of training I put him in independent charge 
of tho assessment of Bisaipur tahsil. I have not had the advantage of seeing any of 


Patwimg and their 
papers. 


Service of Officer. 
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his finished assessments, but from what I saw of them in the rough, T am confident 
that they will result in a fair and workable assessment. Of the Deputy Collectors, 
Munshi Jai Narain was appointed to the settlement when atte-tation began in January 
ISOS ami remained till the vernacular work was almost eonipleted in April 1002. He 
has a very wide knowledge of settlement work, much good sense, and a conciliatory 
manner which enabled him to get through a very large amount of litigation w ith, 
satisfaction to the parties. Bdbu Dip Chand was engaged iu Bareilly am! Bisal- 
pur for over two years. He is a thoroughly intelligent and trustworthy officer, and 
I was much pleased with his work. Munshi Fazl Rubb, Deputy Collector, was 
attached to the settlement for about a year and did good work. Of ministerial officers, 
Ihibu Hoti Lai, head clerk, has been rewarded for his efficient superintendence of the 
office by being granted a permanent post ; while the Sadar Mtiusarim, Munshi Bashir 
Ahmad, a very experienced official, has been transferred to another settlement. 

Conclusion 53. The cost of the settlement proper is almost the same as one year’s iucreaso 

of revenue. If the cost of tho survey he included, two years’ enhancement would 
easily cover it. Among the assets are a much improved patwari staff, up to date 
records, and a large number of disputes decided. Also tho conversion of grain rents 
to cash for occupancy tenants almost throughout the district. It is probable that the 
rents of nou-occupaney tenants will for the most part follow suit, aud that, except in 
special tracts, there will be an end to this wasteful method for reut collection. The 
enhancement iu the rents of occupancy tenants was bound to come, and il is justified 
by the rise in prices and the diminution in tho size of holdings. 1 fully agree in 
what has been stated by Mr. Butler in paragraph 10 of'his Kheri report. In certain 
villages of the district where rents aro very much higher than in their neighbours 
I have made particular inquiries and I have found rental arrears but few and the 
people flourishing. Enhanced rents nnd diminished holdings are not injurious to the 
bulk oftlie tenancy, and whatever may be the ease in more congested districts there 
is ample room for the extension of this process in Ban illy. 

S. H. FREMANTLE, C.S., 

Settlement Officer. 








■^■OQ^egate Assessment Statement for District Bareilly 
I.—COMPARATIVE AREA STATEMENT. 
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II.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF JAMA. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement showing the charges incurred in Bareilly Settlement. 

Items. Total expenditure. Remarks. 


Salaries ... 





Rs. 

1,15,204 

Fixed establishment 


,,, 

... 

.. 

44,097 

Temporary and variable establishment 


... 

... 

... 

79,583 

Travelling allowances 


• 1 * 

... 

»m ■ 

11,072 

Job work 


... 


, M 

7,991 

Contingencies ... •<« 


... 


— 

19,199 


Total charges ou settlement proper 


Snrvey 


Total with Survey 


2,77,14G 

1,153,000 

4,10,140 














ORDERS OF GOVERNMENT. 


No 


1586 


of 1904. 


1-545-1904 

RESOLUTION. 


Revenue department. 


Dated Naini Tal, the 10 th June 1904. 

Read- 

509 

Letter from tlie Secretary to the Board of Revenue, United Provinces, No. -- . - ■, dated the 

lltli April r—^oJA 

— 1901, submitting the final settlement report of the Bareilly district by Mr. S. H. 
0th May 

Fremantle, I.C.S., together with reviews thereon by the Commissioner, Uohilkhaud division, 
and the Board of Revenue. 

Observations. —The report, which is not dated, was received 
by Government on May 7th, 1904. 

2. The district of Bareilly is one of considerable, but very vary¬ 
ing, fertility. Over 49 per cent, of the cultivated area is first class 
loam, and in years of average rainfall upwards of 25 per cent, yields 
two crops; the rainfall is adequate and fairly assured; canal irrigation 
is limited to certain tracts, hut, when required, wells can be dug 
almost everywhere, though, as the soil is generally moist, there is little 
demand for water in ordinary years; communications are good; the 
population is ample, and cultivation is careful. 

3. There are, however, cortain portions of the district where con¬ 
ditions aro less favourable. Nearly 5 per cent, of the cultivated area 
is sand, and a succession of wet years throws part of this out of cul¬ 
tivation. The alluvial area is also considerable, and is liable to floods. 
Again, on the borders of the Tarai is a very unhealthy tract, where 
cultivation is more or less precarious; the soil, though good, is stiff, and 
the population is too sparse to work it properly; the chief staple is 
rice, the outturn of which is uncertain; rents are low, but the difficulty 
of attracting and keeping tenants is great. 

4. The previous settlement of the district was carried out by the 
late Mr. Moons in 1867—70. The revenue originally fixed was 
Rs. 13,54,740, but it fell by the end of the settlement to Rs. 13,36,116. 
The methods by which Mr. Moens classified circles and soils, and fixed 
soil rates, are described on page 155, &c., of his report. Ilis assess¬ 
ments, which resulted in an increase in revenue of 239 per cent., 
have, on the whole, worked well. Shortly after operations were con¬ 
cluded some revision of the demand was found necessary in the nor¬ 
thern part of the district, owing to contraction of cultivation; but the 
total reduction was comparatively small. In 1877, and again in 1895- 
96 and 1896-97, the kharif crops failed and large arrears of revenue 
accrued, but in each case most of the arrears were realized within one 
or two years. Upwards of one-third of the area of the district passed, 
during the currency of the settlement, out of the hands of the indivi¬ 
dual or community which had originally owned it, but these trans¬ 
fers do not appear to have been due to the severity of the assessment. 
Though there was a slight contraction in the cultivated area, there was 
a marked increase in the value of the land, and the prices of the pro¬ 
duce doubled. 
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5. The tenantry as a body appear to have enjoyed a fair share 
of the growing prosperity. The recorded occupancy area had fallen 
from 68 to 45 per cent, before verification began, but during verifica¬ 
tion fresh occupancy rights were found to have accrued, and the area 
now stands at over 63 per cent. The decline appears to have been due 
as much to the customs of the tenants themselves as to any hostility on 
the part of the landlords to the acquisition of occupancy rights. As 
tire occupancy rents fixed at last settlement bad, to a large extent, been 
allowed to remain unaltered, the tenants who possessed those rights 
must have fared well. During the last few years of the settlement, 
however, the rapid rise in prices forced up, as in other districts, the 
rents of cash-paying tenants-at-will to a very high figure. 

6. The present settlement was preceded by a survey; but the 
survey classification of soils was found by the settlement officer to 
be inaccurate, and re-arrangement into the classes recognised by the 
people themselves was necessary. The division Into circles was topo¬ 
graphical, and was based on that of the previous settlement. But the 
calculation of soil, rates, and the valuation of the various estates, 
presented a good deal of difficulty, and the methods adopted by Mr. 
Premantle have received some criticism. Work was to a certain ex¬ 
tent facilitated by the facts (1) that rents, both grain and cash, were 
found to have been recorded with lair accuracy, and (2) that in a portion 
at least of the district soil rates were recognised and adopted by the 
people themselves. The counterbalancing difficulties were (1) that, as 
explained above, the rents paid by occupancy tenants, who held four- 
fifths of the cash-routed area, were too low, while the non-occupancy 
rents were too high, for adoption as fair circle rates: and (2) that a 
very large portion of the district was grain-rented. 

7. By a misapprehension of the intention of the rules Mr. Fre¬ 
mantle, instead of rejecting all unduly high and unduly low rents, and 
basing his circle rates on rents which he considered adequate, fixed 
circle rates which were a compromise between the occupancy and non¬ 
occupancy rents. The rates thus fixed proved too low for valuation 
purposes, and in his later assessments the settlement officer made no 
use of these rates and adopted what he describes as village rates for 
correcting the rent-roll. This procedure was not authorized by the 
rules, and it would have been simpler if the settlement officer had dis¬ 
carded his original circle rates when he found they were too low, and 
bad framed suitable rates. In the end, both methods of procedure 
would have led to the same result. Standard rates, no matter how 
carefully calculated, cannot be applied, without discrimination, to the 
varying circumstances of different fields and different villages. In 
making valuations, therefore, some modification of the circle rates 
would have been necessary in any case. But the practical advantage to 
a settlement officer of having. a suitable standard with which to 
compare his valuatisns is obvious. 

8. The total assets of the district, as calculated by the settlement 
officer, are given in statement VII of appendix A at Ks. 33,66,704. 
Prom this the settlement officer deducted Bs. 28,448 for proprietary 
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cultivation and only Its. 479 for improvements. The smallness of 
the latter figure is due to the fact that masonry wells are seldom 
required, and, except in estates undor the Court of Wards, are never 
constructed. The net assessable assets were thus Its. 33,37,777 and 
the final revenue assessed was its. 15,09,137-—an increase of under 13 
per cent., and equal to 45 per cent, of the net assets. 

9. The Lieutenant Governor accepts the Board’s conclusion that 
the new assessments arc fair, and have been carefully adjusted to 
existing conditions. Whether, however, existing conditions will be 
maintained, cannot be foretold. Prices of agricultural produce may 
fall, and, while it was necessary to fix full commutation rents, the 
settlement officer has himself pointed out that, with a series of un¬ 
favourable seasons, the rents, which have been commuted from grain to 
cash, may break down. The accepted occupancy rental is undoubtedly 
lenient, but the accepted uon-occupancy valuation is only some 4 per 
cent, below the recorded rental, which admittedly is too high to be 
regularly collected. Allowance has been made on these accounts by 
taking a low percentage of the assets, but the depressed condition of 
the sugar industry is a serious consideration in a district where sugar¬ 
cane is a very important crop. The deteriorated tract referred to in 
paragraph 42 will also need careful watching. 

10. His Honour desires to acknowledge the care and j udgment 
with which Mr. Promantle and his assistants discharged their duties. 
The short-term assessments referred to in j)aragraph 43 of the report 
are approved. The rest of the settlement is confirmed for thirty years. 


Order. —Ordered that a copy of the above resolution be for¬ 
warded to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, United Provinces, for 
the information of the Board. 


L. A. S. PORTER, 

Chief Secy, to Govt., United Provinces. 






